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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
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A ND she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no room for 

them in the inn. 

And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 

watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 

them, and the giory of the Lord shone round about them. . . . 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 

host praising God, and saying. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 

peace, good will toward men. 

Ltike 2:7-9, 13, 14, 

• ^ * 



"W[OW when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? For we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. , . . 

And when they were come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: and 
when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts; gold, end frankincense, and myrrh. 

Mait. 2:1, 2, 11. 



SO MAY WE, WITH WILLING FEET, 
EVER SEEK THE MERCY SEAT, 









tP Cliristinas," said the Gap- 

'^ tain, as he sat at his desk, 
checking a long list of names and 
addresses. 

His wife looked up from her darn- 
ing. "Seems strange^ Stan," she 
mused, ''with t}ie country's economy 
booming the way it is," 

"Guess it's automation," replied 
her husband. ''Here in Milltown it's 
hit a lot of people — the factories 
and offices installing those uncannily 
clever computers as they are. Say, 
what do you think of the idea of 
reverting to hampers this year? 
Seems to me they are a little— well 
— ^wanner than a cheque." 

Mrs. Captain looked up again. In 
her mind's eye she could see the 
lower hall, strewn with long trestle 
tables, piled up with baskets of 
apples, cartons of groceries, turkeys, 
chickens and vegetables. She sighed. 
"Guess you're right, Stan. But oh, 
the work!" 

*'I know," he returned. "But 
we've got plenty of helpers here. 
What say we give it a whirl ^" 
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"I'm right with you, Stan. But 
I've got a better idea!" 

He looked up^ his pencil poised 
over a column. "Better than ham- 
pers?" 

"Wellj it's in addition. Something 
really personal." Her kindly face 
began to gloWj and she laid aside 
her work. "Why don't we invite 
someone to share our Christmas 
with us?" 

"You mean ?'' 

"Oh, I know we bring a lot of 
happiness into people's lives with 
our caroUingj our visitation, our 
special Christmas meetings and our 
cheques, but isn't it all a bit — well, 
official? Aren't we inclined to hide 
behind the organization, and pat 



ourselves on the back with the 
thought — 'What a good boy am I*, 
whenj in reality, we're merely doing 
a job — the work we're paid to do?" 

The Captain gave a little clap. 
"Some speech 1" he laughed. "But 
what about Linda and Mike?" He 
nodded at the ceiling — in the 
general direction of the bedroom 
where their two children lay asleep. 

"Don't you think it'll be a lesson 
to them to be less selfish? You 
must admit they seem to look upon 
Christmas as a grand party invented 
especially for them. This idea should 
help them realize that the season of 
the Saviour's birth is — most of all — 
to afford us Christians a chance 
to make others happy." 
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THE STORY OF HOW CAPTAIN CARMODY'S ORIGINAL 

CHRISTMAS IDEA WAS THE MEANS OF CHANGING 

A MODERN SCROOGE 



But the Captain paid no heed. 
He had inserted a piece of paper 
into his typewriter, and was p<:)und- 
ing away energetically. "How does 
this sound?" he said. *'ril put it in 
the Chronicle — in the* miscellaneous 
ads: 'Captain and Mrs. Stanley 
Carmody hereby invite any lonely 
soul (or souls) to share their Christ- 
mas Day with them. No strings 
attached. Please phone 480-6395.' " 

Mrs. Captain looked a bit dub- 
ious. "Suppose we get a flood of 
replies? I have a vision of a crowd 
of people clamouring to get in^ and. 



glad their officers were showing the 
spirit of desire to help any lonely 
souls. The Home League Treasurer 
and one or two other women mem- 
bers told of a few shut-ins they were 
acquainted v»ith. 

"We'll cut out the ad. to make 
sure they see it," they promised. 
"And if you get too many replies, 
don't worry, we'll take them off 
your hands." 

There were other results, most of 
them destined to remain hidden for 
a time from the authors of the 
"goodwill gesture". The editor of 




BY LIEUL-COLONEL HERBERT WOOD (R) 

(Former Editor-in-Chief for Canada) 



us having to adjourn to the citadel 
for the party. And, of course, that'll 
defeat our purpose!*' 

"Don't worry! We won't get too 
many. But to make my ad perfectly 
clear I think Pll insert, after the 
first sentence — 'at their own quar- 
ters, 189 Maple Street'. How's 
that?" 

The Captain's ad. created un- 
expected side effects. The following 
Sunday the comrades of the corps 
twitted their officers about it. "We're 
all coming/' joshed the Corps Ser- 
geant-Major. "We've heard a lot 
about your cooking, Mrs. Carmody, 
and we're a bit browned off with 
our own company. I might even 
persuade my boys to come up from 
the city to take it in!" 

There was plenty of good-natured 
"kidding" about the invitation but, 
underneath, the Salvationists were 
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the Chronicle^ Harvey Hampton — 
a modem Scrooge, if ever there was 
one — handled the ad. He read it 
casually, then re-read it slowly, then 
squinted at it under his eye-shade, 
then took it over to his linotype 
operator. ''What do you make of 
this, Spike?" he grunted. '*Sure to 
be a catch to it." 

The lino-man glanced at it. He, 
too, grunted. *' Pretty courageous 
folk, rd say. Catch me chancing a 
bunch of dead-beats on Christmas, 
of all days! That's one day I like 
to spend with my kids, and really 
stuff myself. Still, I think it's 
genuine. Tve met the Captain in the 
— well, in the beverage room if you 
must know — on Friday nights. He 
comes around with their paper — 
you know, The War Cry, Seems to 
be a decent sort of chap." 

Hampton returned to his desk 



pondering over the ad. and wonder- 
ing at the reason that prompted it. 
"They mean to make something out 
of it, ril be liound," he said. But 
just the same there was the faintest 
suspicion that he might be wrong- 
that there were people in the world 
who did things without any thought 
of rcwaixl. In his job as editor, he 
had grown disgusted with the fla- 
grant commercialism of the sacred 
season, and he had become cynical 
of every effort connected with Yule, 
A sudden tliought occurred to him. 
"Til sneak around there Cliristmas 
Day", he vowed. 

Many a man read out the ad. to 
his wife from the evening paper, 
and many were the conjectures as 
to the why and wherefore of it. 
However, most folk gave credit 
where it was due, and ascribed to 
the officers the sincerity of their 
motives. 



Mike and Linda were up by 6 
a.m. and shrill were the cries from 
their bedroom as they unhitched 
their stockings from the bedposts, 
and dumped out the contents on 
the carpet. 

"Look what I got!" 

"Oh, look, Mike! Just what I 
wanted!" 

Their parents had told them of 
the expected visitors, and had made 
them promise to defer the opening 
of the "under-tree" presents until 
they arrived — if any did! It took a 
bit of "arm-twisting" but finally 
(Continued on page 16) 
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LOOKING INTO A SKY WITH 
A MILLION DANCING STARS, 
ANDREASE'S VEIL OF GRIEF 
BEGAN TO MELT AS HE RE- 
CALLED THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

BY 

CAPTAIN 

JOHN CAREW 




A NDREASE stared moodily across 
•**■ the shabby room. Asleep on the 
little bunk, covered in deerskin, lay 
his three children. Outside, the 
temperature had been falling all day 
until now it hovered at forty below 
zero, and the thin wooden walls of 
his small hut did little to keep out 
the penetrating cold. 

Through the frosty air drifted the 
sound of gay singing and laughter. 
It was Christmas Eve and Andrease's 
fellow villagers were celebrating. But 
there would be no celebrating for 
him, not now or ever. The coldness 
of his heart was greater than the 
cold that engulfed his cabin. 

His mind raced back to the pre- 
vious Christmas. How he and 
Mart a, his wife, had enjoyed them- 
selves 1 In the shnple way of his 
people they had celebrated the birth 
of Jesus. Memories began to flood 
in — meniories that only a few 
short montlis ago were so real. 

Christmas was always a time of 
getting together. For several months 
the Eskimos had been scattered out 
along the coast at their sealing sta- 
tions. Then, just before Christmas, 
as was the custom, dog teams came 
slithering and yelping from every 
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direction as the nomadic seal hunters 
converged on the main settlement 
to celebrate Christmas with each 
other. 

On each sled was a Christmas 
tree, another sign that the Yule 
season was just around the corner. 
He recalled how excited Marta had 
been as they, too, had prepared to 
go into the settlement, and how the 
children had enjoyed the dog-sled 
ride, sometimes tumbling into the 
powdery snow as they suddenly 
rounded a curve or slid over a hum- 
mock of ice. 



Laughter 

He could remember the laughter 
as they had decorated the tree. The 
decorations had been handed down 
to him by his father and preserved 
from one year to the next — ■ it was 
the custom. 

It was another tradition of his 
people that at Christmas each child 
should take a miniature Christmas 
tree and a biscuit to the midwife 
who had brought the child into the 
world. It was not unusual to go 
into a house and see twenty or more 
such trees on the floor beneath the 
large tree. It had always been 
Marta's job to get the gifts ready 
and send the children off to the 
midwife's, 

They had all attended the Christ- 
ingle service on Christmas Eve. It 
was one service that no one, es- 
IKciaily the children, wanted to miss. 
Keeping another custom of his land, 
the elders of the community had 
marched into the church bringing 



with them an apple, with a candle 
standing in it, for each of the child- 
ren. As the children received theu: 
apples, their voices had filled the 
hall with the singing of — 

Morning Star, O cheering sight. 
Ere Thou earnest, how dark 

earth's night! 
It seemed he could hear theu- 
voices now and see the giant Christ- 
mas tree, loaded with gifts, in the 
school where they had gone after 
the service to see Fada Karismasi 
(Father Christmas), who had been 
present to distribute the gifts to the 
children. 

Six o'clock Christmas morning 
they had awakened to the sound of 
the little Eskimo brass band play- 
ing as it wended its way to the 
missionary's house. Without fail, 
each Christmas morning the band 
would stand in the piercing cold and 
play for the missionary before mov- 
ing on to the homes of the other 
white people in the town. 

He and Marta had taken the 
children to all the church services 
throughout the day. And in the 
afternoon the missionary, as was to 
be expected, had paid a visit to each 
home. After the evening meeting it 
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was the missionary's turn to be visi- 
ted as the people gathered at his 
home to chat and sing hymns. 

There were many more services 
throughout the season and his wife 
had wanted to attend each one. The 
Christmas story had been with 
Andrease's people since 1752 when 
the Moravian missionaries had first 
come to live with them. Tliey had 
gladly accepted the message of hope 
and each Christmas since had wor- 
shipped in all sincerity. 

Memories 

But there were other memories — 
memories more vivid and real. He 
remembered that bright spring day 
when Marta had wanted to cross 
the river to see an old friend. He 
had tried to persuade her not to go. 
The sky, though bright, had had a 
look about it that he could not ex- 
plain. But she had persisted, and 
finally he had consented to let her 
go. 

The snow had begun to drift 
lazily to the earth shortly after noon 
and soon after had grown into a 
raging blizzard as the wind had 
swept down from the north. Marta 
did not return and the hours had 
dragged by as the storm grew 
fiercer. He had not dared to leave 
the children alone to go and look 
for her. Throughout the long night 




he had comforted himself with the 
thought that she had stayed at her 
friend's cabin. 

Next morning the storm had 
abated and he had gone in search 
of her. He felt once again the icy 
hand of fear clutch at his tliroat 
as he recalled how he had found 
her frozen IkkJv half buried in the 
snow just a few yards from the 
house. 

He could remem^>er the funeral 
in the little village church. His grief 
had blotted out all that the mission- 
ary had said, and as Andrease had 
walked out behind the plain wooden 
coffin he had vowed never to go to 
church again — to be done with 
religion forever. 

The months had gone swiftly and 
now it was Christmas again. In 
despair he slammed his fist dow*n 
upon the table. For many minutes 
he just sat tliere, head bowed low. 
Then slowly he rose from the table 
and, drawing his parka over his 
head, stepped into the night air. 



The sky was aliv^ with millions of 
dancing stars. He just stood there 
and stared absently. Suddenly, 
through the quiet of the Arctic night 
came iJie sound of faraway singing. 
He looked up towards the hill and 
could see the lights shining from the 
little church. The children were 
singing; lie could hear the words he 
had sung so often — 

Morning siar, O cheering sightj 

Ere Thou earnest , how dark 
earth's night! 

Andrease*s veil of grief began to 
drop away and more memories 
Hooded his mind. He remembered 
the story of that first Christmas — of 
Jc^us who became the Saviour of 
the world. Yes! There was. hope, 
hope beyond this world. How blind 
he had been! His despair rolled 
away and for the first time in many 
months his heart felt free. 
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KINDLINESS OF THOUGHT 

AND GENEROSITY OF 

HEART OUGHT NOT 

TO BE A FLASH IN THE 

YULETIDE PAN 



<<T^HE spirit of missions is the 
Spirit of our Master, the very- 
genius of His religion. A diffusive 
philanthropy is Christianity itself. 
It requires perpetual propagation 
to attest its genuineness," So wrote 
David Livingstone, known among us 
as a great missionaiyj explorer and 
philanthropist. 

I had been reading his life story, 
which contains extracts from his 
diary, when I came upon these 
words. My heart was mellowed by 
the account of his last, long journey 
into the heart of Africa. 

As the whole company came to 
a standstill, Livingstone saw a native 
woman throw away a babe into 
the scrub. His spirit was quickly 
stirred with compassion and he sent 
one of his attendants to rescue the 
little one, and in so doing saved its 
life. 



You will not be too surprised to 
know that I lingered over the words 
written by this greatheart, and par- 
ticularly so because it was near to 
the Christmas season. The story of 
a Babe, I lemembered, touches the 
heart of man at this time in a way 
inexplicable, and there is created a 
warm and widespread desire to do 
good to others. 

Now, if we really love the Lord 
and are committed to Him, we 
know — and I refer to the quote — 
that "diffusive philanthropy" is in- 
deed the very essence of the Christ- 
ian faith in action. "Peace, and 
goodwill to men" was the cr/ of the 
angels, "Give, and it shall be given 
unto you", and "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself, said 
Jesus. This kindliness of thought and 
generosity of heart ought not to be 
a flash in the Yuletide pan, or the 



line SditoT'-in'^Qnkj ana Stafj of 
Vne u)ar Qru wish readers a Stavvu Qhristmas 
am a. Sod-^lessed Jieiv Vear 
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burning out of a decorative candle, 
but a flame of a sacrificial love 
that glows steadily at all times. 

It might well be timely for us 
all to examine our spiritual exper- 
ience and to "attest its genuineness''. 
Is there a constant spirit of goodwill 
in precept and practice; are we so 
dedicated to Jesus Christ that there 
is an unhindered propagation of His 
life and love through us; do we 
vibrate to the touch of the Master's 
hand when it alerts us to human 
need, and are we so moved, and 
quickly so, with compassion that our 
intentions are expressed in service? 

A probing of the Spirit may well 
become one of the most treasured 
of our seasonal blessings, for many 
readers are undoubtedly concerned 
that our Lord and Saviour shall 
express Himself in and through 
them in greater measure. 




Commissioner Edgar Orinst^d 
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HTHE enjoyment of Christmas de- 
pends a great deal upon what 
we put into it. Our realizations of 
the festive season will never exceed 
our expectations, To enjoy Christ- 
mas one mast become as sensitive 
and expectant as a little child and, 
as a Gospel writer suggests, we must 
not forget to "search diligently for 
the young Child" — the Christ of 
Christmas. 

Three times in the second chE^pter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel (verses 7^ 
8 and 16) is found the word ''dili- 
gently". It is associated with King 
Herod's suspicious enquiries as to 
where the Christ Child was to l^e 
born, and his pretended desire to 
worship Him. When Herod said to 
the wise men, *'Go and search 
diligently for the young Child", he 
had an ulterior motive for finding 
Jesus. Any king would have been 
worried at the report that a child 
had been bom who was to occupy 
his throne, 

Jerusalem was troubled, too^ for 
the people of that city well knew the 
steps their king would take to do 
away with this new-born Babe. They 
knew that when Herod said, "Search 
diligently for the young Child", this 
meant he was detcnnined to make 
every effort to find out about the 
Christ bom to be King. 

But Joseph was warned in a 
dream to flee into Egypt to escape 
Herod*s murderous intentions, and 
this was quite a natural thing to do. 
Often throughout the troubled cen- 
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BY COLONEL 
HERBERT G. WALLACE 

turics befom Jesus came, when some 
peril or jx;rscculion made life in- 
tolerable for the Jews, they sought 
refuge in Egypt. Tlierefore, Jost"ph 
in \m hour of fear was doing what 
many Jews had done l>efore, and 
when Mary and he reaeited their 
destination they would not find 
themselves altogether amongst stran- 
gers, but with fellow countrymtin 
also taking refuge. So, Jesus was 
safe. 

The idea of "seeking diligently for 
Jesus" is something tbat all of us 
can emulate at this season of the 
year, but with a motive diat is en- 
tirely different from that of King 
Herod. We can in truth say to our- 
selves, "I>t us go and search dili- 
g^ntl) f(ir the juun^ Chiltl tri.jt 

W'* m.iv Wdi-^iiip iiim" Ir.dted. at 
dus riiri<>tiiias iiuii' iHu CMrtcLaoii- 
wil onlv U- fu!I\ reali/( ( if we do 
so III dtiliip: ihi--, we mu t Uft rnei- 
look th.it tlic-ii' ii a ]iaiallcl helvcrii 
the "r/<ir fJt.} in the city of n.i\id 
(was b«iri. a Saviour wiiiih is 



Christ the Lord"; and "this: day" 
nearly two thousand y-ears after- 
wards. 

Firstly, it nuist l^ rememlK^red 
that it uat nsjj/jf irhfn Jfm^ ua^ 
ham. The !i}ic5pherds were keepinss; 
watch o\er their flocks by night, and 
the wise men were following the star 
through the night. As Edmund 
Hamilton Sears would ha\e us sing: 

li i"amf upon the jnidni^ht clear. 

That glonous umg af old, 
^ We are Ixring reminded in these 
times tliat we are living In dark days 
and that the midnight hour is alxiut 
to strike, hut it Is all tiio- more a 
grand era in which to understand 
what Christmas really means. Whilst 
there is much at this sca^m of the 
year to give cause for happiness and 
enjo>^nent — home, dear ones, 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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3T WOULD need the strongest 
possible exercise of the imagin- 
ation to conceive what our 
western world would be like had 
there never been a first Christmas. 
Just a drop of dye will colour a vat 
of water so that it cannot be un- 
coloured again^ so do we live in a 
climate which still carries — despite 
all current pollutions — the savour 
of the coming Christ, though this 
has been in the air so long that it 
passes unnoticed; we take it for 
granted. 

Suppose that this was not A.D. 
1965 (A.D. standing for the year of 
our Lord, a year of grace) but was 
a year dating from some other event 
— the capture and sack of Rome by 
Alaric, or the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus, or the drop^ 
ping of tlie atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima. This is not as crazy as it 
may sound. The Jacobins of 1792 
tried to do this very thing when they 
set up the Goddess of Reason in the 
Pantheon in Paris and counted that 
as Year One. But the resultant 
world would not be the one we 
know, and there is a sentence in the 
New Testament which sums up what 
the difTerence would be. 

"Now that Jesus has come (says 
one translation of Galatians 3:28) 
gone is the distinction between slave 
and free man, Jew and Gentile, male 
and female." 

Take each of these three assertions 
in turn. 

Suppose the Apostle Paul — and 

his were the words quoted — 

returned to our western world 

today, one of the first 

facts which would amaze 

him would be that 

there were no 



t^. 



slaves to be seen. Whatever social 
and economic inequalities remain — 
and no one is saying that Utopia is 
just around the corner — it is no 
longer possible, save in the remoter 
parts of Saudi Arabia or among the 
Tuaregs of the Sahara, for one man 
to possess another as a piece of pro- 
perty. Western man realizes that he 
is not his brother's owner but his 
brother's keeper. 

It is a commonplace today that, 
as Thomas Rainborowe said in 
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Commonwealth England^ "the poor- 
est he . . . hath a life to live as the 
greatest he". Neither colour nor race 
can bar the tidal wave of this truth. 
This is one of the end scenes in the 
eternal drama which began in a 
stable in Bethlehem. Then and there 
was lit a slow fuse which has burned 
through the long centuries until 
there was such an explosion that the 
iniquity of slavery disintegrated into 
so many pieces that, like Humpty 
Dumpty^ it can never be put to- 
gether again. 

It is true that a few folk are still 
searching round to find a few bits 
that match so that some shadow of 
this former idol may dominate our 
community life in the name of racial 
superiority. But they labour in vain. 
Whatever the gods whose help they 
may invoke, they cannot invoke the 
name of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

He made an end to any distinction 
between slave and free man; as, in- 
deed. He made an end to any dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile 
which, in the Mediterranean world 
of the first century, was a barrier not 
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tke the ideological barrier which 
irates East and West today. That 
3 say, this was a difference which 
It too deep to be bridged by any 
our customary practices of give 
i take. 

iilhristmas tells how all sorts and 
iditions of men gathered around 
manger. Shepherds came — and 
y were despised by the orthodox 
the day. Wise men came — and 
g tradition has always made one 
them an African. Later on Sime- 
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I and Anna — two people made 

ise and gentle with age — used the 

:riptures of their race to praise 

od for the Holy Child. 

Everywhere and at all times all 

ten are welcome to share in the 

orship of Jesus. God will not have 

ny of His children turned away 

•om His throne of grace. Our 

otions of an integrated society are 

ut a shadow of the reality of the 

ivine family in which men come 

com the east and the west^ and the 

lorth and the south, to sit down 

Lnd eat bread in the kingdom of 

^od. 

The final phrase about no distinc- 
ion between male and female will 
56 cherished by everyone who cares 
ibout a wholesome public life. 

Those who know their New Testa- 
ment will be aware that Matthew 
prefaces his description of the Na- 
tivity by a lengthy account of the 
family tree of Joseph and Mary, 
Four women are mentioned in it — 
Rahabj Tamar, Ruth and Bathsheba 
which, remembering the social cli- 
mate of the day, was in itself most 
unusual. 
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But look at the four so singled out. 
Ruth was not even of Jewisii race 
and the other three had known life's 
darkest ^adows. But the place 
which their names occupy makes it 
clear that even a sinner can l)e in- 
cluded in the redeerm'ng purpc^es of 
God, The wideness of God's mercy 
has room for both men and women 
of every character. 

William Lecky cannot be accused 
of any bias in favour of the Christian 
faith, but in his Rise and Influence 
of tke Spirit of Rationalism he had 
this to say about the influence of 
Christianity upon social life. ''For 
the first time woman was elevated 
to her rightful position, and the 
sanctity of weakness was recognised 
as well as the sanctity of sorrow. No 
longer the slave or toy of man, no 
longer associated witli ideas of de- 
gradation and sensuality, woman 
rose ... to a new sphere." 

But I would be doing the Chris- 
tian faith the sorriest of injustices if 
I ended in the past tense. This is 
but a most abbreviated account of 
the difference which Jesus has 
made — but here and now 
He can still change night 
to day, darkness to light. 
If at your Christmas so- 
cial or Christmas dinner 
you pause a mo- 
ment to say 
Grace — "Be 
present at 
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our table, I^>rd" wa are address- 
ing the risen arid ascended Ciiri&t 
of the New Testament, not as a 
Sf^ctator remote in the heavens, but 
as One who is personally prcisent in 
all His power to bless and save. And 
one of the most important by- 
products of the Christmas stor\' is 
the truth that the world'.s Redeemer 
stands in the midst of our common 
life not as a pa«idvc observer but 
waiting to |>osscsii your heart as Lord 
and Saviour, 
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INTO THE HEARTS OF CHINESE 
CHILDREN, so RECENTLY 
DUBBED "HEATHEN", CAME 
A KNOWLEDGE OF "GOOD^ 
WILL TO MEN" 
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<gff ESTIVALS were common in 
^1 Gheng-ting-fu, The five pago- 
/*^ das of the city each housed a 
number of gods. There was the god 
with many hands to help the over- 
taxed housewife; the one with faces 
on all sides to keep watch for the 
worshipper who was plagued with 
many enemies; the Mother of Mercy 
who received tokens in the shape of 
baby shoes as the hopeful bride 
prayed for a son; the Mother of 
Earth whose special interest was for 
the farmers and their wives; the 
healer of the diseases of the eye who 
appeared to be very much sought 
after judging by the number of card- 
board models of eyes which had 
been, hung on his various fingers by 
sufTerers. 

In the main temple stood the 
great Buddha on a marble platform 
ornamented with carvings of ram- 
pant dragons. Sixty feet above the 
ground, through the aperture in the 
roof made by the crumbling of the 
centuries, he gazed to the Western 
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Hills in the distance. His placid ex- 
pression was undisturbed, though 
the crown that once adorned his 
head lay on the broken flags of the 
temple yard. The toothless old priest 
explained that one dark night, five 
tens of years ago, while he was but 
a novice in the cult, the Buddha had 
thrown down his crown as a protest 
against the sins of the citizens of 
Cheng- ting-fu- "He would not re- 
main crowned by the hands of those 
whose habits were in contradiction 
to the teaching of the temple," the 
old priest finished up. Not unsound 
teaching, though coming from a 
heathen source! 

Dragon Festivals 

Many gods had to be propitiated, 
and festivals were a common pro- 
cedure. Dragon Festivals, Riverboat 
Festivals, Fifth and Eighth Moon 
Festivals, the Feast of Lanterns, and 
greatest of all, the Festival of the 
New Year, all found their place in 
the calendar. When the children in 
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the Home were informed, "To- 
morrow will be Christmas, the birth- 
day of Jesus," it meant little more 
to them than if a class of eight-year- 
olds in an English school were told, 
"To-morrow will be the birthday of 
Gonfucious". So the children went 
to bedj and all was quiet In the 
donnitories. No excited whisperings 
and waitings for "Santa Glaus" in 
this Home! 

Then the Captain and his wife 
were busy, and their secret prepara- 
tions of weeks past were brought 
out. Coloured paper festoons and 
other decorations were hung in the 
schoolroom and dining-halls; a 
Christmas-tree was brought from its 
hiding-place and was decorated and 
laden with many coloured parcels. 
What an effort it was to deck a 
Christmas-tree in the heart of China, 
miles away from any "foreign" shop ! 
The Captain's wife had bought a 
supply of little Japanese celluloid 
dolls during her last visit to Peking, 
and had dressed them in odd pieces 
of silk. Friends in Canada had pro- 
vided a handkerchief and a bar of 
chocolate for each child. These, with 
a few things produced locally, were 
the "presents". 

Rice bowls in the dining-halls 
were stocked with nuts, candies and 
fruits, while the ever-popular dried 
melon seeds filled in the crannies. 
While Cheng- ting-fu slept, the 
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Home was turned into a fairyland, 
and at one o'clock on Christmas 
morning a happily tired Captain and 
his wife filled their own children's 
stockings, wished each other a happy 
Christmas and dropped ofT to sleep. 

The "getting-iip" bell sounded as 
usual at six o'clock in the morning, 
and tliE children assembled in the 
courtyard for chonis and prayer be- 
fore going to their house duties. 
That morning, sleepily, in the star- 
light, they sang the selected chorus 
which was to have greater meaning 
for them as the day advanced: 
They sang that first sweet Christmas 

The. song that shall never cease: 
"Glory to God in the highest, 

On earth goodwill and peace" 

Astonishment 

Then they disbanded and went to 
their tasks, some to the dining-halls 
and some to the schoolroom. In a 
few moments exclamations rent the 
air. "Oh!" ''Ai-ya!" ''What means 
this?" "Who has been here?" Those 
whose duties were in the dormitories 
rushed out to see the cause of the 
astonviliment, the donnitories being 
the only places bare of decoration. 
"Oh, this is the Christmas Festival 
they have told us about!" they 
shouted to each other. 

Those who have never seen the 



faces of boys and girls listening 
to the story of Christmas on 
the first (j'hristmas Day they 
have ever experienced can 
have no idea of the feelings 
of the Captain and his wife 
that day. Miles from tlieir 
homeland, with no white jkt- 
son nearer than Hfty mik's, 
they experienced what the Ps;ilniist 
calls "sacrifices of jt>y". 

There had been enougii of every- 
thing, except chtKolate. When dis- 
tributing these bars, the Captain 
fouiid tliat there were sufficient only 
for e\ery Chinese child to have one, 
with none left over iov his own 
children. ''Foi^eign'' candies were a 
rare delicacy to the little liecketts; 
a bar of chocolate would have \>een 
very welcome. 

Suddenly there was a commotion, 
"This is what?" the cliildren asked. 

^^J€r-ko4at" said the Captain's 
wife, inventing a Chinese name for 
the "foreign" sweetmeat. 

"Ugh! When we tr^' to eat it, it 
eats not down go!" shouted the 
children, expressing their disgust in 
their faces. *Tt has the flavour of 
mud!" The two Canadian-bom 
youngsters gaily made a great col- 
lection of milk chocolate bars! 

The joys of the Christmas-tree! 
The wonders of the parcels! Tfie 



new iiieatiitig of the carols, recently 
learned only a*i a singing lesscni! AU 
these riKide the day one of the s,]iort- 
est and most joyful of the vear, and 
lx*dtime ciune round astonishingly 
quickly. The Iwys and girlfs, unwill- 
ingly, separated to their vari<jus dor- 
mitories for prayers. 

After a 5<mg all together, each 
little white-rotxxi girl knelt on the 
end of her Ixul, shining pigtail Ix^au- 
tifully braided, and hands clas}>ecl 
in prayer. 

"One little girl pray," said the 
Captain's wife. And Ma-Ii*ya readi- 
ly resjxuultd : 

"'Bear jesus, we do love You, and 
we do thank You for this lovely day 
— the first day wc knew You liad a 
birthday!" 

And so to sleep. 



^ 



GLORIA IN E^CCIXIS DEO! 



Why did Christmas Day begin 
In the 5fabl« of an Inn? 



Why, when time was ot Ih height. 
Come the Babe ot dead of night? 
Why, In swdddling elolhes arrayed, 
Who the universe had mode? 

Why did angel* hatte to te!) 
Tidings of Emmanuel 
To poor shepherds er« the dawn. 
While the silent stars looked on? 



When our Saviour Chri»t was bom, 
Urtev»nlful wa« the morn. 
He the Godhead Incarnate 
Needed neither pomp nor ttote; 
But on high the hosts of light 
Hailed Hi» coming wtlh delight, 
Knew in Him would be fulfilled 
All the Heavenly Father willed — 
Joy on earth, goodwill and p«ace, 
Through His Kingdo>m'i far Increase. 

Therefore, now for thee cod thine, 
May the ChKsfmai candles shtne, 
And the New Vear hold in store 
All thal's good, and nothing morel 

— T, G. Rogers. 
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Vivid Dreams 

It would not be a matter of won- 
der if that sIcL'p had been disturbed 
by vivid dreams. One of tlie boys 
had been m excited by the festivities! 
of the day that when he was sent 
over in the dark to get something 
from one of the rooms he returned 
saying he had seen a wall ojx'n and 
*'San-ta-ke-law-tz\r'* had gone 
through. There being no chiiiineys 
in Ciilnese rooms, it was probably 
his only way of exit! 

"Peace on earth" reigned in the 
dormitories at long last, and into the 
hearts of those so recently dubbed 
"heathen" cliildren had come a 
knowledge of ''goodwill to men". 
* Santa Clans, 
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INDIAN 

"HOW I THANKED GOD THAT ■ 

THESE DEAR PEOPLE WANTED 
US TO SHARE CHRISTMAS AS t 

PART OF THEIR VILLAGE FAMILY!" 



PHRISTMAS in Canyon City! At 
^ once I am carried back over 
years and many hundreds of miles; 
across prairies, mountain ranges, 
along twisting, dirty, dusty roads to 
a little spot not even marked on the 
map to where live a little community 
of people, different in colour, cus- 
toms and race — INDIANS! 

The sound of the name Canyon 
City leads one to expect an impres- 
sive place, but in reality it is a small 
community, an Indian reserve. It is 
no larger than a city block, with 
about eighty people. It is a little 
village of about twelve houses nest- 
ling above a mighty river. 

Its front door is the Naas River, 
which leads out to civilization and 
the coast. Its back door is smack 
against the mountains, their majestic 
peaks rising to the heavens^ great 
snow-caps glistening in the sunshine. 

As a young wife with a year-old 
baby I was appointed with my ims- 
band to the Salvation Army Indian 
reserve to teach the young their 
formal education andj more import- 
ant, to teach the village of the love 
of Christ 
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So far away from loved ones and 
the kind of life to which we had 
been accustomed, loneliness did 
sometimes raise its head and the 
thought of Christmas so far from 
our dear ones made me wonder just 
how we would manage. 

Christmas began to make its im- 
pact on the village with the arrival 
of the first mail in November. 
Native youngsters became almost as 
excited as we were over the piles 
of cards, letters and gifts that came 
to us. 

When the large parcels from our 
families arrived the girls helped me 
unpack and store the delicious cakes, 
puddings and shortbread that our 
mothers had tucked in with the 
multi-coloured gifts. They became 
as thrilled and curious as if the gifts 
were for them, 

"What's that?" "Let's see!'* "Can 
you guess, Mrs. Kerr?" "No peek- 
ing!" "Put it away for Christmas" — 
thus the tide of excitement grew. 

Many times during the month of 
November and on into December 
we chatted over what we should do 
for Christmas, Should we splurge 



»-*-^ says »*-** 
MRS, CAPTAIN 
DONALD KERR 



and send out to the store seventy 
miles or so away for turkey and all 
the trimmings, or should we just 
"fancy up" the canned prem or 
corned beef and have a quiet meal? 

The village, I knew, had plans 
in full swing for their big family 
get-together in the community hall. 
As I listened to their arrangements 
I became a bit envious of these folk 
being so close to their loved ones. 

Late one evening, as my husband 
and I sat drinking a last cup of 
coffee with Roy and Henr)', two of 
the Indian leaders, we began to chat 
of Christmases gone by and how we 
had celebrated them. 



Big Man 

My heart wanned to the big 
spokesman as he said: "You and 
Captain must come to our family 
celebrations this year. You will be a 
part of our village family. We want 
you to join us for dinner on Christ- 
mas day." 

How I thanked God for these dear 
people who liked us enough to want 
us to share Christmas with them as a 
part of their family! 

Game Christmas Day, and what 
a day it was! Up at the crack of 
dawn with our daughter Beverly to 
see what Santa had for us all in our 
stockings, then to the tree to open 
our gifts from loved ones, A quick 
breakfast, beds made, wood split, 
water carried from the well and then 
into our uniforms and off to service. 

"Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men" — how real the words of the 
Scriptures sounded in the quiet, un- 
complicated way of village life ! 
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DINNER 



During the afternoon we had 
settled down for a brief rest, when 
there was a rattle at the door and 
the sound of snow being stainj>ed 
off boots. I realized that company 
had arrived. 

It was the band and all the child- 
ren of the village. The band had 
come to play some carols for us, 
right in our home and in tiie front 
room. If you've never had fifteen 
bandsmen playing in a small front 
room it is quite an experience. 
Beverly slept through it alll 

Darkness arrives early in those far 
northern parts, A lamp was lit and 
left burning low so that we should 
have some light for our arrival home 
late in the evening, and ofif we went 
across the village in response to the 
Indians' invitation. The air was cold 
and crisp and my mind was racing 
aheadj wondering what we should 
find. 

What would we have to eat? Per- 
haps it would be some of the bear 
shot the other day, I hoped not. 
That was not my favourite dish. 

Perhaps a moose had been caught 
or maybe they had a special Indian 
dish for such occasions. At any 
rate I determined I would enjoy 
it regardless. 





Opening the door we fcumd tlie 
villagers hustling and bustling aWut 
releasing their youngsters out of their 
heavy winter clothing. The bang of 
an iron door reassured us that the 
boys were keeping a good fire going. 

A last check to see that Beverly 
was looking her best, and into the 
main hall of this community centre 
we went. 

Big Tree 

What a sight 1 How lovely and 
homey the tables looked witli their 
white tablecloths, their yu\e log 
centre pieces, the lighted green and 
red candl«, which caused the silver- 
ware and dishes to sparkle and 
glisten. Evergreen boughs decorated 
the walls, and an enormous tree, 
glimmering off to tlie one side, was 
a sight to behold. How inviting it 
all was! 

"This way, Captain; you folks 
will sit here", said a voice, 

"Here meant the adults' table, the 
men in suits and wliite shirts, hair 
slicked down and glistening; the 
women in their prettiest dresses and 
Christmas corsages, black eyes bub- 
bling over with joy and happiness 
because they saw in our eyes our 
surprised pleasure. 

Dinner was served piping hot from 
the kitchen. No, it wasn't moose, 
nor was it bear. It was an old- 
fashioned Christmas dinner: turkey 
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with all the triruniing^, even to the 
mince pies. How deitcinus it wasl 
As we bowed our lieads for grace, 
we were indeed truly thankful. 

There was another lovely gesture, 
for soon I observed that the folks 
at our table were all speaking Eng- 
lish, so that once again in this small 
way they showed to us iiow they 
wanted us to l)e one with tliem. 

Tables were cleared away^ witii 
every one helping and then a real 
family time of games, carol singing 
and just plain, good mcrrhnent te- 
gan and lasted late into the nigtit. 

By tlie time Beverly was tucked 
in for the niglit and the fires in our 
own home had been checked, and 
the kettle had boiled for ttiat last 
cup of tea, it was the small hours 
of the morning. Wliat a day it Iiad 
beenl 

As we turned out the lamp and 
I stood for a few moments looking 
out into the clear night sky filled 
with sparkling stars, I felt at peace 
as I had ne\er done before. For 
this Christmas I had ex{x;ricnced 
true Christian love in action in a 
new way. 

Christmas! What a wonderful 
word! What a pleasant sound! It 
stirs deep, joyful memories of a past 
tliat makes the j^resent so worth- 
while. How grateful I am for the 
gift of that first Christmas and for 
all it has meant for all mankind. 
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A YEAR or so ago two young 
■^ girls stood looking at a disphiy 
of Christmas cards: "W'^hyj they're 
even bringing religion into Christ- 
mas nowP" they said. 

They were the victims of a period 
when a large proportion of Christ- 
mas cards were chosen merely for 
their artistic beauty^ sUckness of de- 
sign, wit of verse. But those girls 
were seeing a renaissance. Today 
cards with a religious sentiment are 
on the incr<;ase. Few are complete 
without reference to the Bethlehem 
story. 



Another encouraging feature is 
emerging. The buying of the cards 
is being linked with practical Christ- 
ianity. Charitable organizations are 
offering selections o f Christmas 
cards at very reasonable prlccsj pro- 
fits going to help the needy. For 
example, proceeds from the Greet- 
ing Card Fund of UNICEF in one 
Christmas effort were sufficient to 
help fifty million children and 
mother-s in ninety-seven countries. 

Christnias cards have been in use 
for only a little over a hundred 
yearSj yet now each season many 



SEARCH DILIGENTLY FOR JESUS 

(Concluded from page 9) 



friends, and joyous remembrance of 
each other — let us not overlook 
that the world in general is back 
where Christmas started with Its 
intrigue, suspicion, murder and dark 
distnist. It is surely night. 

But it is equally true to say, nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-five years 
after Bethlehem, that it is light 
where Jesus is born in the hearts of 
men. 

Many years after the Saviour was 
born, the writer of the fourth Gospel 
was still thinking of Christ's advent 
in terms of light shining in darkness. 
The Saviour had come, and all 
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through his Gospel, John speaks of 
Him in tenns of ''Light". He writes : 
"In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men ... the light shineth 
in the darkness and the darkness 
comprehended it not." Perhaps the 
better translation of the last phrase, 
"The light is still shining in the 
darkness, for the darkness has never 
put it out", would help us here. 

Let usj then, during these days of 
dark distrust, seek diligently for the 
Christ and we will surely find that: 

Yet in our dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light. 



TODAY, CARDS WITH A 

RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 

ARE HAPPILY ON 

THE INCREASE 

millions pass through the Post Of- 
fice, and there are many others de- 
livered by hand. 

What use are Christmas cards 
anyway? A card received from a 
business house might mean no more 
than "We hope you'll give us as 
much trade in 1966 as you've done 
in 1965", but one from a man with 
whom wo faced danger during the 
war will remind us that he is still 
"the same old friend". 

And tlie thought in verse on the 
card expresses just how we feel, 
only we couldn't have written it so 
well ourselves. 

What do we want our cards to 
say? Just to let our friends know 
we still remember them; to please 
them with an unusual or beautiful 
design revealing our good taste; to 
wish them good luck? 

What do you say on your Christ- 
mas cards? The Christian will want 
his cards to speak of peace — world 
peace, and more — the peace which 
comes to the heart through the an- 
nouncement which came at the first 
Christmas years ago. The Christian 
will not forget that Christmas is 
a religious festival. 



NIGHT VISITOR 

(Continued from page 5) 
they agreed. "Providing it isn't after 
dinner," they insisted. 

At about in o'clock there was a 
timid ring of the bell. The Captain 
had been out a few minutes before, 
shovelling the heavily-falling snow 
from the walk. 

"Doesn't look as if anybody's 
coming," he mused. "Now this must 
be the first." 

He opened the door. A frail Htde 
lady stood there, looking up at him 
appealingly. Doubt seemed to be 
struggling with hope in her faded 
eyes, 

"Is — is — this where Captain — 
Carmody lives?" she fahered. 

"Come right in," said the Cap- 
tain, and Mrs. Carmody, appearing 
behind him, echoed his words. 

Tears sprang to the eyes of their 
first visitor, and she came into the 
hallway, took off her rubbers, and 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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(Concluded from page 16) 

unwound the woollen scarf from her 
throat. Mrs. Camiody noticed her 
hands were trembling. 

"Come and sit bv the fire," she 
said. 'Tou look colcir' 

She ushered the lady into the 
lounge, where a fire of hardwood 
burned brightly in the open grate. 
The visitor sank gratefully into an 
easy chair. "My— niy name is Dob- 
son, Mrs. Roger Dnbson," she vol- 
unteered. "My husband passed on 
fifteen years ago, and — and— I seem 
to miss him more every year that 
goes. I hardly believed my ey'es 
when I saw your ad. It's so good 
of you ." 

STOCKING 

Mrs. Captain broke in upon her 
thanks. ''Don't think about it,'* she 
said. *'We're glad to have Mrs. 
Dobson, aren't we children?" Mike 
and Linda had been looking with 
wondering eyes at the little old lady. 
Now they nodded, and Linda crept 
up to her, and showed her a small 
doll she had got from her stocking, 
"We're opening our big presents 
when the other visitors get here," 
she volunteered, "That is, if there 
are any ." 

Another ring. This time it was a 
brisk, sharp ring, as though the 
operator was a man who didn't like 
to be kept waiting. Mrs. Captain 
went to the door, opened it and was 
confronted by a man swathed in a 
great coa* — ^ bit shabby, it was — 
and an old-fashioned astrakhan hat 
— also the worse for wear, 

"I suppose your ad, was a boaj(," 
he began, gruffly, but Mrs. Captain 
cut him short. "Hoax nothing!" she 
laughed. "We like to make lonely 
folk happy. I suppose you are 
lonely? Come in!" 

She reached out and pulled him 
into the hallway. He came reluc- 
tantly, as though afraid to find it all 
a dream. Removing his outer gar- 
ments, he, too, was ushered into the 
living-room. 

"We have two, anyway," said 
the Captain, happily, introducing 
the two visitors to one another. 
Soon, cups of tea were circulating, 
and Linda and Mike busied them- 
selves in passing the cookies and 
Christmas cake. 
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The tliird time a rin^^' came at 
the door. 'Thh time ihe Captain 
answered the tltwtr, and auotk'i m.in 
stcxxl there. He, t(w>, was bruKiU-d 
U2> against the weather, and wore a 
pair of dark gla«,se^. Tlie Claptain 
seized a whisk, invited the man to 
step inside the hall, and l)ru*hrd 
the snow from his shoulders. Tin's 
visitor refused to remove his coat. 
"I don't want to stop Ion*-!:/' He said, 
in a hoarse voice. "CJot a bit of a 
cold; can't sjx'.ik very clearly/' 

"'Well, lia\e a cup of tea Ix'fore 
you go, and meet the other visitors/' 
said Mrs. Clarmody. The newcojner 
sat gingerly on the edge of a chair, 
holding his hat in his hand (the 
Captain noticed die silk lining 
stami^ed with a well-known hatter's 
name and wondered). The man 
took the tea and cake, and sipjM^d 
away thoughtfully. "May I ask the 
circumstances of your visitors?" he 
inquired. 

''Why, yes!" replied Mrs. Cap- 
tain, "This is Mrs. IXibscuu a lonely 
widow, and this is— why, we forqot 
to ask — —." 

The shabby man laughed. ''Oh, 
Tm just a passing transient, y' might 
say. Landed in the city from To- 
ronto last night, saw your ad, and 
thought I'd see if it was genuine. 
My name's Simpson— Alf Simpson. 
Lost my wife ten years ago, and I 
can't stand staying home at Christ- 
mas. I get restless; so I just light 
out and—well that's it, I guess." 

SPINSTERS 

The fourth ring was answered by 
Linda, who seemed to be entering 
into the spirit of the occasion. This 
tune it was a couple of middle-aged 
women — spinsters — slightly known 
to the Cannodys. They, too, were 
welcomed, and were glad to warm 
their cold hands and bodies with a 
cup of tea. 

"Now, I think you ought to tell 
us who you are," said the Captain, 
when room had been made for the 
newcomers. He did not mean the 
women; he was looking at the welU 
dressed man, who had sat silently, 
his eyes blinking solemnly behind 
his dark glasses. He sat seemingly 
abashed as all eyes focusscd on him. 
Then he snatched ofT his glasses 
and broke into a gruff laugh. 

•'Mr. Hampton!" said the Cap- 
tain, amazed, "the editor! I haven't 




lK*en here lorit; critjtjgh to get to 
knt>w Vf^su l*K) well, but -wflk I 
had z\r %m\>kum 

Hampton um\ "I'm griing rsmv. 
I !nust confess when I -saw your ad. 
I thought there was a gag to it 
you know, %s>inv publicity slum. And 
I vowed I'd find out for ^uie. Well» 
r^e mxn eruniiih to coru ince me 
that I'm a well to say the leant, 
a mean oUi ccKi^'er." 

Alt were on their feet now, star- 
ing at this man v.ho had made such 
a strani^'e confessit>n. The C'.iptain's 
mouth v\as oixni; lie seemed at a 
1d!ss for words. All he couid &ay was 
-Well !" 

A WALLET 

Hampton reached into his pocket 
and pviiled out a wallet, extracting 
a ten-dollar hill from it. "Here, to 
show I'm really reix^ntant for the 
trick, take this, and — well, you couki 
give it to the one that's the most 
needy/' 

^'Dinner's ready!'* It was Mrs, 
Canmxly's voice from the kitchen, 
from whence had been percolating 
delicious odours. 

^Thanks," said the Captain, 
"Won't you stay for dinner, sir?'* 

Hampton shook his head deci- 
sively. "Td love to, Cap*n," he said 
gruffly, "but nw own folks'd shiv nie 
if I did. But 1 want to tell you this 

." He paused with the front 

door half open, "Lll eat that meal 
with a happier heart than Fve done 
for years. Know why? I've just 
found out that Christmas is not 
just a time for a lot of sharpers to 
make a fortune by playing on the 
sentimentality of a lot of — a lot of- 
well, suckers! Have a good timet 
Merry Christmas, ever)dK>dy!" And 
he was gone. 

Linda voiced the feelings of all as 
they sat round the large dining- 
room table (with all the leaves in) 
and gazed at the steaming, browned 
turkey and the ''trimmings". "I like 
having lots of company at Christ- 
mas. Ya don't feel so — so~-seIfish!" 
And even poor old Mrs. Dobson 
joined in the laugh. 








THE CHILDREN'S 






LETTER TO SANTA 

r\EAR SANTA, 

*^ Its been a long time, Santa, 
^ince VvQ written j/cm, I 'kncyw, hvii 
Vd be happy if you'd send the gifts 
I list below. 

I'd like some earmxiffs, and a 
scavi, some shoes, a purse — and, too, 
I'd like a rug about so big; 'most any 
kind will do. 

The muffs I'd put upon my ears, 
so gossip I'd not hear about some 
true or trusted friend, for friends 
I hold most dear. And with the 
scarf I'd bind my tongue, so I could 
never say an unkind word about a 
soul, nor judge him "yea" or "nay". 

Select stout shoes, for I would go 
both far and near to bring relief to 
all the needy — so the purse must 
have no strings! 

And, Santa, let the rug he small, 
that I may keep it near me, for on 
it often I would kneel and offer 
prayer sincerely, I'd thank Him for 
the One who taught us how to love 
our brother. If we'd but heed, then 
all could live in peace with one 
another. 

And, Santa, please, throughout the 
world bring selfsame gifts— don't 
miss, for if you do, no Christmas 
Day will ever he like thist 

— Lemmie C. HanJc 

TAKE A PINCH OF SALT 

IN some country districts of France 
at Christmas, people have an un- 
usfual way ot trying to foretell the 
weather for the coming year. 
Twelve onions are put in a row with 
a pinch of salt on each. If by Epi- 
phany the salt on any onion has 
melted, the month represented "by 
that onion will be wet. If the salt 
on the twelfth onion is dry, Christ- 
mas Day will be fine. 

Weather prophets in this country 
used to say that if it rained during 
the twelve days following December 
25th. the next year would be wet, 
Agam, if the fire at Christmas burn- 
ed brightly the next year would be 
prosperous. 

PARTY FUN 

JSK your friends to write down 
^ quickly eleven thousand, eleven 
hundred and eleven. Most of them 
will write 11,1111. The correct an- 
swer, of course, is 12,111, 
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GOOD GAME 

AT the beginning of a party people 
sit around feeling rather seif- 
conscious. Here's a game to set them 
laughing and at ease. 

Distribute slips of paper on which 
are written the names of different 
members of certain families. For in- 
stance, at a given signal, someone 
will need to shout, *Tm Father 
OGGLY OGRE." or "I'm Mother 
OGGLY OGRE/' or "Baby OGGLY 
OGRE," or **Young Son OGGLY 
OGRE," until the family is complete. 

The funnier the names, the great- 
er the fun. There could also be the 
NEVERLETMEDOWN Family, or 
the SCARCELY SKINANDBONERS 
or PERCY PROCRASTINATION. 
You will thiak up many others. 



LOTS OF LOVE 

DEFORE your gifts are all lorap- 
ped up 

And gaily ribbon-tied. 
Oh, please remember to tuck in 

A lot of love inside. 

The gift itself may he quite small, 
But Ime tucked in toith care 

Can change it to a wondrous thing. 
An offering rich and rare. 

The gift itself may soon wear out. 

Its usefulness be past. 
But always you can be quite sure 

That LOVE tucked in will last! 




How to draw Santa in four easy stages. 
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